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In the early summer of 18G6, the Middlebury Historical 
Society resolved that the first clearing, made one hundred years 
ago within the limits of the town, should be commemorated, and 
the Fourth of July was named as a fit day for the occasion. Com- 
mittees were appointed on conference with the citizens of the town, 
the machinery of celebration fashioned and set in motion. 

Prof. B. Kellogg, of the College, was invited as Orator, and 
Mrs. J. Ci R. Dour, of Rutland, as Poet. 

The spot chosen for the celebration was the Seeley Farm, 
where the first Pioneer made the first clearing and spent the most 
of his life. On the day chosen — the morning without a cloud, 
ushered in as is only that one of the three hundred and sixty-five 
— some two or three thousand people congregated in the edge of the 
grove south of Jonathan Seeley’s house. In the absence of the 
Chairman chosen for the occasion, the Hon. Samuel Swift — Presi- 
dent of the Middlebury Historical Society, and Historian of Mid- 
dlebury — the Hon. John W. Stewart called the assembly to order. 
Rev. Cephas H. Kent read from the Family Bible of the original 
Pioneer and offered prayer. The Orator was then introduced, who 
pronounced an oration upon the Pioneer, John Chipman, and Mrs. 
Dorr’s poem was read by the Chairman. After an interval for 
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dinner, sentiments were read, which were responded to by Henry 
Clark. Esq., of Poultney, and Geo. F. Houghton, Esq., of St. 
Albans. Interesting letters were read from lion. Samuel Swift, 
Rev. Pliny H. White. President of the Vermont Historical Society, 
Hon. A. H. Ilolley Of Connecticut, Hon. E. June, of Brandon, 
Hon. E. Cushman, M. D.. of Orwell, and several others. Farr's 
Band was in attendance and discoursed fine music through the day. 
All portions of the town were interested in the preparations, and 
fnlly represented in the audience. The occasion was one of peculiar 
interest to those who are interested in the early history of the town, 
and those who watch thedawnings of civilization everywhere. 



LETTER OF JUDGE SWIFT. 

MiddlkSeky, July 4, 1766. 

Dear Sir : — From my experience of the effect of the heat 
on my wasting strength, for the last two days, I am satisfied that 1 
could not safuly risk the fatigue, exposure and excitement of attend- 
ing the interesting ceremonials of the celebration to-day at the 
Seeley farm. This I much regret, as I shall lose the opportunity of 
mingling in social intercourse with many friends whom I do not often 
meet, and especially as I shall lose the privilege of hearing the oration 
of Professor Kellogg, and the poem of Mrs. Dorr. But the loss 
I trust, will at least be made up by the privilege of reading them 
in print. I was much gratified as well as grateful to the Commit- 
the of Arrangements for my appointment to the office of President 
of the ceremonies, and highly appreciated the approbation and con- 
fidence implied in the appointment by friends who had so long 
known me. 

Respectfully and truly yours, 

SAMUEL SWIFT. 
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In that wonderfully elaborated discourse of Isocrates, liis Pan- 
cgyricus, wherein he vindicates for Athens as against Sparta, the 
hegomeny — in Mr. Grote’s phrase — the primacy, the headship and 
the consequent leadership of the mutually jealous and warring 
■States of Greece in order that, banding them into a confederacy with 
Athens as chief, they might make head against the hostilely impend- 
ing Persian on the Continent, the Orator makes this— to us— singu- 
lar claim for his City, that her people were aulochtkenes. children of 
the soil, born-of it. born out of it as their Mother, and had main- 
tained the purity of such an origin unmixed by immigration, unal- 
loyed by contact with other races and other men. 

In the eyes and on the tongue of Isocrates, Athens was no colony 
that had swarmed out from the overstocked hive of Egypt on the 
South, or any state of Asia on the East, bringing along with her 
sacred firo from the maternal altar, the mysteries and rites and 
Deities of the home religion, -the mother language, the traditions, 
histories and memories that linked her to other days and another 
clime. She was her own beginning, and began on that renowned 
Acropolis and the adjoining Hill of Mars ; she didn’t spring out of a 
dapsulc of seeds that had dropped into her soil from a tree that had 



ripened into perfection elsewhere, bat underiyed, holding no coin- 
munity of lineage with foreign nations, unrelated by birth even with 
neighboring states that spoke the same Greek, she forswore all ances- 
try but the soil, owned no mother but the Bock on which she was 
built. 

Thucydides, princcps historicinn, asserts the some for this 
, Queen City of Attica and therein differs her from and makes her 
excel, the rest of Greece. 

The musical HerodotusJputs in a like plea for Arcadia, which, 
walled in by mountain ranges, in the very heart of the Peloponnesus 
kept at bay enemies and colonists alike. 

This same idea of an earth-born commencement .took shape 
in the Cadmean myth. Killing a serpent that guarded the fountain 
of Mars in Beotia, Cadmus sowed its teeth and immediately there 
sprang up out of the earth a race of armed men who slew each 
other ; only five survived, and these with Cadmus founded and built 
the aspiring city of Thebes. 

Transplanted across the Adriatic, this same belief crops out in 
Latin Jiistory and mythology. Indigence, Lalini the Latins called 
themselves, and Yirgil.in the 12th Book of his iEneid makes Jupiter 
command Juno never to change this veins nomen , this ancient 
name. Aborigine, is its synonym by which the primitive people, 
.that blending with the Siculi subsequently became the Latin nation, 
was called. And gradually as Latin civilization emerged from the 
total eclipse its rayless mythology cast over it, into the penumbra 
of its partially luminous philosophy and men ceased to believe in 
such an origin for themselves they yet ascribed it to the Titans, the 
Giants, their Terrigence, and to some of their very Gods. 

Without doubt, my Friends, just as all nations have somehow re- 
ceived and embalmed the old Testament tradition of a Great Flood that 
once drowned the earth and of a single family that floated in safety out 
of it preserving the race in little, so this belief of Athens and 
Thebes and the Latins in a beginning for themselves that rooted 
in the earth, is but the Bible account of the starting of humanity in 
the creation of Adam out of the dust of tho earth, caught up away 
backj from tho faint lispings_of Rumor, appropriated, localized and 
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transmitted as a veritable account of their own separate commence- 
ments. To the birth and the growth of such an idea and such a 
claim that old isolation of nations, that exclusion of one from the 
confines of the other through lack of intercommunication in trade 
and travel, and their pride in such exclusiveness, largely contribut- 
ed. When all beside the Jew were, to the Jew, hated Gentiles — when 
first to tho Egyptian and then to the Greek and then to the Eoman 
all the rest of the world were uncouth Barbarians, receiving from 
them this ' their imitative name from tli'e unintelligibility of their 
jargon — barbar, bnrbar to cultivated ears — no wonder they re- 
jected the’ truth, not even yet fully accepted, of a common origin of 
the races, of a settlement of the world through migration and col- 
onization; 

What terrible work with some of their other cherished beliefs, 
what terrible work with this of an independent beginning for their 
cities and nations and a beginning, too’, that started out of the soil, 
would one of our modern Historical Societies have rhade, especially 
if blessed with such a fellow of a Secretary as honors ours here m 
Middlebury, not satisfied at all with mere “surface indications,” 
boring down, right down through tho mould of family or national 
tradition, through the subsoil of ignorance, through the rock of 
prejudice, and “striking ilc” when he reaches tho truth, be it in 
pedigree, or name, of any other point in the history. How merci- 
lessly that German Iconoclast Niebuhr laid about him when he 
broke into tho fold of Eoman History ! What legions of myths 
and fables and fabled heroes fell before him ! — Eomalus and Eemu3 
and that celebrated four-footed lupino nurse of theirs and a whole 
mine full of demi-gods with the long tale of their recorded exploits, 
at a single pop, exploded into thin' air. Heaven sent down upon 
our planet, and into our times, moire of these ruthless truthtcllcrs. 
When they turn over the great flat stones that conceal errors and 
lies and superstitions, with here and there a stray truth intermin- 
gled, there’s a frightful squirming and writhing and scampering 
among the dark, foul inhabitants beneath, that can’t bear the light, 
and in the coming : autumn what a wealth of productive harvest 
grows there. 



My Friends, wo are met to-day to commemorate an event that 
would have shocked -those old Athenians, boasting an independent 
commencement for their city. Wo come together to recognise the 
truth— and glory in it, too, so far a. it concerns ourselves and ear 
towmskip— -that the human raee is a graft spreading Bsnyan tree, 
(sod planted the original seed und grow the first trank. Every 
branch of it that shot up in vigor, with nnerring instinct bent itself 
to earth agotn, took root, became itself a trunk, threw out branches 
which , m turn, sought the earth and became steins for other branehes 
“ » becoming stalks and stalks sendimr ont 

shoots, till the inhabited world is shaded. One of the most note- 
worthy facts inhuman history is this propagation and eitension of 
tho race through successive migrations and colonisations, the okWifo 
Sowing out into, tho now, mothers sending ont daughters, daughters 
becoming mothers, dispatching their children, in turn.to distent local- 
ities, carrying on and on even down to our own time, this endless 
succession of township and state and national births. From that 
elevated plateau in Central Asia, I care not which way the children 
oi fakem or of Ham may have journeyed, they have had- but. little 
to do in the world's civilisation, bnt tho children of our great ances- 
tor, Japheth surged westward. They planted cities and founded 
empires as they went, they poured their teeming life and numbers 
into them, they swelled them to distension, they burst their con- 
ges, leaped the seas and straits that part Europe from Asia, set- 
tled the isles and shores of the Mediterranean, they swarmed north- 
ward and they swarmed westward, separating into tribes and 
nations and races a. they went: who, forgetting their common 
brotherhood, warred lata upon Greek and Gaul and Colt Goth 
upon lata, divisions and minute subdivisions of races upon each 
other and yet multiplying in spiU} 0 f tics , feoMna 
wars, they Med up full, all Europe. How eagerly did Holland, and 
Ccnmark, and Spam, and Portugal, and France, and England 
open their valves to give vent to their surcharged populations when 
our }\ csteru World dawned upon their vision. Countless colonies 
..latently took root on the Atlantic coast from Brasil to Hewfound- 
kmd, seaboard states m turn colonising inhnd-Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, Vermont-tke East, the Wost-thc Esst and West 
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together, the Farther West, till the Rocky Mountains are scaled, 
California, Washington and Oregon peopled, the circuit of the earth 
completed, -when only the far Pacific separates our remotest colonies 
from Asia, the cradle, the primal starting goal of the race. 

This, Ladies and Gentlemen, is our record, and we feel proud 
of it, damaging though it he to any claim of fixedness, or to the 
origin of any city or nation other than that of transplantation, col- 
onization. 

No one of my mammoth audience regrets more sincerely than 
docs your Speaker that on this occasion of your Town’s Centennial 
Celebration a native Middleburian doesn't occupy the stand, stand 
where I occupy. I am tainted, too, with what I fear is in your eyes 
an additional disqualification, that of not being even a native Ver- 
monter. Though Vermont and Middlebury are mine, and I am theirs 
by adoption, yet I don’t find it easy, strange as it may seem to you, 
Vermonters, to transfer all my affection from my first love, the 
Empire State, to my second, the Green Mountain. I have to say 
thus much, Ladies and Gentlemen? in revenge for your inventing 
and circulating, and believing, too, those poetic myths concerning 
the desire of New York to gobble you up once upon a time when 
you were only the Hampshire Grants, and concerning, too, that 
still more mythical “ beech sealing” that old Ethan and his 
Boys were said to have inflicted upon some who crossed the Lake 
to your western shore with intent to acquire title to your soil by 
an cx parte lively of seizin. Mystically mythical I call all that 
sort of talk, of course, for I believe I have never heard or seen 
much of it, except in the first and most successful work of fiction 
Vermont ever perpetrated, her Thompson’s “ Green Mountain 
Boys.JJ 

But, Ladies and Gentlemen, your Speaker made haste long 
years ago, to repair whatever damage his parents unwittingly did 
him in not opening his eyes first here in Vermont. He wouldn’t 
and he didn’t accept any other than a “ copper-bottomed,” “fire- 
proof,” “ warranted-to-last ” Vermont college education, and 
when, in the fullness of time, he cast about him for one to' share 
his name and his fortune (a word sadly out of place here, I grant 
you,) why, of course, he couldn’t find her anywhere out of Ver- 
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msnt, out of Middlebury, and so, as my friend, the aforesaid Sec- 
retary of the Historical Society, affirmed in the Register some 
two months ago, when advertising this very occasion, he became, 
by marriage, a relative of the original Pioneer, and. quoting 
Mr. Beecher, Speaking of a similar fact in his own history, 
allow mo to say, “ I have been glad of it ever since!” Please 
pardon thus much of personality — I promise not to offend a^ain. 
Holmes says : 

" tittle of all we value here, 

Wales on Uic morn of its Hundred' Irycnr 
Without both fceliug and looking queer. 

In fiifct, there’s nothing that keeps its yonlli— 

So ihr os I know — but a tree and truth.” 

Yes,, there is, Sir Autocrat, you’ve forgotten one thing in your 
bill of exceptions. It rejuvenates a spot of God’s earth to cut to 
tho ground those hoary, moss-grown giants that cover it, and let in 
upon tire soil the sunlight of Heaven. Nature, with holes in all 
pockets, leaks in her seeds, and the next year close up to the shaggy, 
splintery stumps hugs the green grass and hides the rents and the 
nakedness which the axe had caused. 

Just ene hundred years ago this summer, the very spot where 
we stand was cleared by the sturdy arms of the first Pioneer, John 
Cbipman, then a youth of twenty-two. I want to commemorate 
him and his work, the first work of the kind done within our town, 
limits, and done, as I said, where we celebrate to-day. 

It isn’t any wonder that Eenning Wentworth, Governor of the 
Colony of New Hampshire by the grace of God and by the appoint- 
ment of Ilis Majesty, George III., looked with covetous eyes upon 
this Green Mountain Ridge and the slopes that stretch down from it 
on either side and are halves of these richest and greenest of valleys 
— Connecticut and Lake Champlain. Nor is it to be wondered at 
that in imitation of Massachusetts and Connecticut, he should sfretch 
his western line to the meridian that parts these from New York,, 
and bound his Province north hy Canada, east by Maine and the 
Atlantic, south hy Massachusetts, and west by Lake Champlain. 
At any rate he did it — I mean he tried to do it — -the difficulty being 
that while “Barkis was .willin,” 5 Ethan Allen and his Greeu 
Mountain Boys, weren’t. But, presuming upon his title, in 1761, 
a year after the British wrested Canada from the French, Went- 
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■worth granted sixty charters of townships lying on both sides of tlio 
Mountains. Among these was the charter of Middlebury and 
those of eight other townships in the County of Addison. The 
charters of Salisbury, Middlebury and New Haven were granted 
to a party of gentlemen residing largely in Salisbury, Litchfield 
Co. Connecticut. John Evarts, Esq., of that place penetrated to 
the Great Falls of Otter Creelc, situated at Yergennes, and taking 
said Falls as the north-western corner of New Haven, he surveyed 
these three townships intending to make them about six miles square 
each, all having the Otter Creek as their western boundary. So 
much cif Middlebury as lies west of Otter Creek, was annexed Lorn 
Cornwall by act of Legislature in 1796. 

These three towns were named, the southern, Salisbury from 
the colonizing town, the northern, New Haven from the capital of 
Connecticut, the one lying between, in the middle, Middlebury. 
Among the names of the sixty-three grantees of the township of 
Middlebury, that of John Chipman does not occur. Born in 1744, 
he was at the time of the charter a mere lad, a minor, only seven- 
teen years of age, bis father had died some years before, hut I 
find that our Pioneer is named in a subsequent survey as original 
proprietor of the right of One Elisha Painter, whose name is in' the 
charter list. 

One of the provisions of said charter was that five acres for 
every fifty granted, should be cultivated within .five years from the 
date of the instrument, else the grantee's or proprietor’s right was 
Bull, the land reverting to the donor. 

To secure his and theirs, John Chipman, with 15 other young 
men, left Salisbury. Conn., for Vermont in the spring of 1766, 
some months before the expiration of said five years of grace. Their 
locomotive was a yoke of oxen, their train a two-wheeled cart, their 
freight axes, farming utensils and pi-ovisions. There wasn't a 
house in all these Hampshire Grants, north of Manchester; the 
road they hewed out and built as they went. Pushing up the 
Battenldll to the head waters of Otter Creek, they skirted this to 
the foot of Sutherland Falls, there hollowing out a tree for a canoe 
they launched it, loaded it, and lashing their cart to its stern, 
away they went paddling and floating down a stream which 
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never before bad been, -which never since has been, ploughed by 
such an amphibious craft. Only once, Dr. Merrill says, did the 
wheels touch bottom so as to roll on their axle, and yet we call such 
a stream as that, a Creek and this little babbling tributary down here 
at our feet, we grandiloquently style, a River. Dumping the indomit- 
able Chipman at what is now our “ three-mile Bridge,” the otherfif- 
teen pursued their way to Vorgennes. Chipman made his “ pitch ” on 
the spot where you stand and that summer ten acres of stalwart 
monarchs of the wood, fell under his blows and those of a colored 
gentleman who assisted him and one David Vallance who had 
pitched his tent over in Addison. 

That wasn't an effeminate soul which that boy of twenty-two 
had in him ; it wasn’t a woman’s work that lie was doing. There 
wasn’t a white face within a half, nay, a full, score miles of him, 
save when his friend Yallance came over to exchange works with 
him ; belted in with woods, endless woods that crowded down around 
his narrow ring of a clearing ; trusting to his rod and his rifle for 
provisions, here he struck blow after blow, blow after blow, writing 
John Chipman, his X mark, all over these acres of his. What a 
Chip-man lie was that summer if never again ! How the flying, 
the leaping, the prowling denizens of the forest around him must 
have stopped and listened to his ringing, echoing strokes and drawn 
near and nearer to watch and wonder at this strange intruder who 
was ruthlessly cutting through a window to let God’s sunlight in 
upon their dark habitations ! How many a song and twitter and 
chatter was cut short and the affrighted hush of silence settled down 
upon bird and beast within hearing, as gash kissed gash at the cen- 
tre, and those colossal, century-stricken forms came thundering to 
the ground ! 

I tell you, Ladies and Gentlemen, one of the three biggest 
things Americans have done on this Continent of ours, since 1620, 
has been this leveling to earth of the forest that stretched from St. 
Croix away around beyond the Sabine, covering everything, save 
here the ribbon of aRiver and there the patch of a Lake or a Prairie, 
from the Great Lake3 on the North to the greater Gulf on the 
South. Men who have prostrated the woods, subdued and made tract- 
able the soil on which it stood, have always had easy work when 
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outside enemies have assailed or foes of the same household have 
risen up -within. How is it, then, that while bows and arrows, 
spears and rifles, beetles and spades, ploughs and sickles, are 
blazoned, some upon many, and some upon more, of the Seals of the 
thirty-six States of oar Union only upon one, and that of a Prairie 
State that never used it, is an Axe to be found, a nobler instrument 
than them all, I ween, because an earlier and more necessary; of an 
older history, from time immemorial to the days of gunpowder a 
weapon of warfare in the Old World and still so with the Indian of 
the Hew, swung by crusading Knight and invading Cavalier, 
grandly significant in the sacrificial ceremonies of Jew and Greek 
and Roman, bound up even with the Fasces and bprne before the 
Roman Magistrate as a badge of authority; in our own day dedicat- 
ed to a higher use, that of clearing the way for towns and cities 
and all the blessed institutions attendant of civilized society, anti- 
dating even the Plough which opens the earth for the seed whose 
harvest is to feed the hungry swarming millions. The Pioneer 
swinging his Axe, the emblem and motor of civilization in this 
Western World, at least, takes rank, in my regard — how is it in 
yours? — with the Soldier whose musket defends or redeems the 
country which his forerunner and compeer has opened up for the 
liearthstonesjhe protects. All honor u then, to those brave, hardy, 
toiling few who throw themselves forward in the van of crowding 
populations, the skirmish line, the picket guard of lagging civiliza- 
tion, doing lusty duty against lusty foes with the American weapon 
— the Axe. 

Having made the “ sign manual ” I have mentioned upon 
his grant and thus secured it, John Chipman returned that autumn, 
to Salisbury, Conn. Some two or three years later he married a 
Miss Douglass, who died shortly after leaving him a daughter. In 
1772 he married as his second and last wife, Sarah Washburn, of 
as good a stock as he — andjjConnecticut could hardly have turned 
out better than either — daughter of Abisha Washburn, and at her 
marriage nineteen years of age. 

The next spring, the spring of 1 773, he returned to Middle- 
bury, and pitched upon this his old lot, whoso ten acre clearing was 
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=again overgrown, bringing along with him Gamaliel Painter— 
Judge Painter of later days— who had married one of his sisters 
and who became a large property-holder in town and a bounteous 
donor to the College, after whom one of our College buildings was 
named, and who thirteen years-one year longer than any succes- 
sor-represented Middlebury in the State Legislature. A log 
cabin was built upon the farm of Painter, wbo had made his 
pitch ” over yonder east of the centre road leading to Salisbury, 
their families presently came on, and Chipman built his cabin on 
yonder knoll which seven years before he had cleared: the Smal- 
leys, Slawsons, Owens, and Hydes moved into town and from that 



summer^ the summer of 1773, Middlebury dates its settlement. 
From 1766, Middlebury dates the first clearing made within the 
town limits. It is this we are commemorating to-day. 

But these were those troublous days just prior to the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The true colonial idea had everywhere taken root 
in men's minds, viz : that the colony is but a child going out to a 
new home, receiving help, if need be, for a time, but with an un- 
doubted looking, even from the beginning, to future separation and 
independence in the fulness of time. Thisidea was strengthened by 
by the tyranny of the British Parliament, by the folly of George III 
by the thousand leagues of ocean that rolled between mother and 
child. In 1770, only two years after the return of Chipman and 
the advent of these families into town, this idea took>aetical de- 
velopment at Lexington, at Bunker Hill, at Boston, in the expedi- 
tion of Arnold through the wilds of Maine, in the taking of 
Ticonderoga and in the co-operation of Montgomery, via Lake 
Champlain, Montreal and St. Lawrence, with Arnold under the 
frowning walls, of Quebec. 

At the first gun of the Revolution, Chipman threw down his 
and shouldered his musket, taring Iris family hers he, with 
Beth Warner and Remember Baker, joined Ethan Allen— Ver- 
mont s triad of historic names, they had all four been townsmen 
together in Salisbury, Conn.-and was present ns a volunteer when 
Alien, m the name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress, (Powers terrible (o the Commandant but baring jljttle terror 



to him) ft, keys of Ticonderogn The MM* votrout ft, 
tb, spring oflM, „p lake Champlain to Crown Point nnd Ticon- 
deroga of the Amman forco under iho brilliant bnt rookie® 
Arnold after the disaster at Quebec, left the Valley of Champlain. 
GIposed.to the invasions ami depredations of the British and allied 
Indians. Tins exposure mas made more complete and the dancer 
more imminent by the total sweeping of onr forces from the lie 
and the recapture of Econderoga itself by Burwyne in the sum 
mor following that of 1TT7. Whether i, was. this summer or tlio 
summer previons I cannot affirm-Dr; Merrill says 1776 but 
Judge Strife, the painstaking historiographer of Middlebnry, shakos 
his head incredulously— probably it was during both these years 
that the twenty-one families who had established themselves within 
the present bounds. of our town, were making their Hegira ont of it 
the Indians frequently lurking, in search of hooly, at one end of a 
settler’s farm as its owner was making his escape at the other Fire 
andsword desolated this beautiful Valley of Otter Creek, but not 
till every colonist save Daniel Foot, Benj. Smalley and the cele- 
ebrated Widow Story, afterwards hits. Smalley, had tied. Almost 
everything that ft* would burn or the hatchet hew, was destroyed. 
Yonder, in full view, is a barn of Chipman’s erecting, that like its 
owner defied both. Too green forthe one, its timbers too massive fbr 
ihe other, with sears of both upon it to this day to attost its ordeal 
and its victory, there it stands, the oldest building in town^ood till, 
the year of our Lord 2000, at least. 



I think it must have been in the summer of 1776., that John 
Chipman, getting leave of absence’ from his regiment, returned to 
Middlebury, reaching his home by night. Burrowing into yonder 
hillside, he buried so much of his furniture as he couldn’t carry 
away with him— much of this built to last, is still in use among his 
grandchildren— and transporting the remainder to the bank of 
Otter Greek, he and a neighbor or two, probably Painter amom» 
them, lashed together two or three light dug-outs, and loading their 
little all into them, paddled in the dead of night, to the falls of our 
Village below. Carrying their boats and the laden around 
the successive descents, they cautiously, wearisomely worked their 
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way down through the mouth of the River, out into the Lake and 
then beat up under the protecting guns of old Ticonderoga. Every 
precaut.on was taken to guard against surprise from the Indians 
that filled the woods and haunted the River. The oars were muf- 
lled, a favorite dog was killed before stalling, lest his yelp might 
betray the expedition, the journey was made by night and made, 
too, not up the Creek, away from the enemy, but down the Creek 
though the enemy. The precious freight of wives and children 
was aboard, Indian rifles, masked by the darkness of the night and 
the protecting shadow of the trees that lined the River 
might have opened upon them at any moment, but they floated’ 
thank God, through danger, out of danger-the very boldness of 
the enterprise, an enterprise characteristic of John Chipman was 
its safety. r 5 

I wish I could tell you no™ thou the little I know, than 
one now living knows, of .hi, doughty Soldier of the Revolution 
during hose long years of ord.al-timcs that ..tried men’s souls 
Strangely oblmous of self, oaring only to advance the great cause 
that engaged them, seemingly unaware that their wort was not for 
themselves or for an.age, but for all time, moved to heroic deeds by 
no anticipation of the honor that children and children’s children to 
latest poster, ty, would delight to pay them, all these beneath the 
notice of a Bancroft, a Sparks, or an Irving, have come down to us 
with but the baldest, meagrest records of their exploits and services 
preserved by themselves ; and the armies of the Revolution didn’t 
swarm, as did ours of the Rebellion, with greedy correspondents 
catching at every crumb of achievement, catering to a hungry public 
outside through the myriad columns of a myriad press, Selling to 
adventure y the certainty that the next morning’s papers wild 
blazon to the four winds, a full, minute account of it. 

What I do know is that Chipman must have done his duty 
b ™S, “I done lot >esd yon from Swift’s History 
ofMiddlebury ,m Chtpman’s own words, his brief record. The original 
manuscript, ,n the possession of his daughter, I saw not a nfonth 
ago:— 

' ' 1 tlm ' ed out “* th " commencement of the war, as a volunteer with 
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Colonel Ethan Alien, in the spring of 1775, to take Tieomlero^a 
and Crown Point. In May or J uno I received a second lieutenant’s 
oonuBlsaiou in Capt. Grant’s company, Col. Seth Warner’s regi- 
ment, vreut into Canada, and was at the taking of St Johns and 

mrt of il ** wmi tome the first 

part of December. In the summer c>f 1776, I received a first 
lieutenants commission in Capt, Smith's company. Seth W-TmePs 
regiment, and joined the army at Ticonderoga, in March 1777 I 

•on. I was safes in the battle ot Bennington, no called. on tho 16th 
of Angnat «* bat year and was at Saratoga at the taking of B„ 
i lu Othfi'er, " '■ ivero ordered to Port Edward and Fort 
9* “*TT8«a 1779.. I was promoted to a captete and 
aerred in that capacity until Ootcller 17S0. whan I was taken 

simmer if 17 m* 1 r01 f ins ' ™ this situation until tho 

simmer of 1781, when I was exchanged and remained a supernu- 
merary until the close of the war.” 1 

Entering, you see, as a Tolimteer, lie baeiune fid Lieutenant 
1st Lieutenant, Captain, and in I7S1, was raised to the rank of 
Major. He Inal command of Fort Edward and afterwards of Fort 
Georgo. Overwhelmed by nombert, be was obliged, after a desper- 
ate defense, to surrender this latter plane, as ho tells yon, in 
October, 1780. On among forward begrimed with dust and 
powder smoke, to deliver op himself and his forces, a British officer 
rnsnltingly asked, "And who are yon?” Drawing himself „p 
his tallest, A gentleman, Sir !” was his quick, stlngiag reply. I 
omd, OB an unnecessary Srecism, thS strengthening particles he 

® *«*i top* ^bilo in command of these two places, 

I hold here m my hand. I a.ld ,m„ 3e ,,, rmii * 

orders he issued. It was an iron discipline, k those critical limes 
when the Lake and woods swarmed with enemies, be found it neces- 
sary to maintain, and he maintained it. Listen to these 

“ No 'ion-commissioned officer orsoidier is in shwll i 
one hundred rods from this 

enemy.” 0 *“ ” U ”1' whatever except at die 

1 So 11Q n -commissioned officer or soldier is to cut or destrev 
in « 

For kicking the deg of Lie®. Bates, and exonerating himself 
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when railed at and struck by its owner, by saying that Bates had 
often done the same by his dog, one Dr. Prindle was condemned at 
court martial, to receive on his knees a severe reprimand from the 
commanding officer. 

It was an old-fashioned discipline, too. Listen to this : — 

“ The Court met, and being sworn, proceeded to the trial of 
Mathew Brayton for refusing to do his duty. The Court sentenced 
him to receive Sixty Lashes on the naked back, well laid on, and 
then to be put in irons and sent to Albany.” 

We of a century later, a century nearer the millennium, have 
attained that pitch of goodness, in the family and out of it, that, of 
course, the use of the rod or its equivalent, the lash, seems both 
barbaric and brutal ! How they missed it in not living in our day ! 

With the close of the war, Major Chipman rctu rned to this his 
old home. Four of his five children by his second wife were already 
born. Two had died. One only, the youngest and now tho only 
survivor, born in 1784, in the log cabin on the knoll, is here wi th- 
us today. 

He was prospered, prosperous, died out of his log cabin, built a 
brick house over himself just a few steps east of the white one yon- 
der, occupied by Mr. Seeley — -this house burnt down while Wm. 
Y. Ripley owned the place — his rich acres brought him in abund- 
ant hnrvests, lie lived comfortably, even luxuriously for those days, 
far and wide he was know’n a hospitable, oourteous gentleman, bis 
house became a favorite resort for friends all over the State, parties 
from the Village frequently visited him, the beautiful road leading 
hither on the bank of the Otter Creek, far prettier formerly than 
now, I am told, Judge Swift says was not inappropriately named 
Love Lane. 

These were the years when some of you before me knew him 
and now recall him. No words of mine, I feel assured, can color 
the picture of him and his surroundings yOu held in memory. 

These were the years-, too, when his worth was acknowledged, 
when such modest honors as lie in the gift of neighbors and towns- 
men, were bestowed upon'him. He was Moderator at your town- 
meetings, was Selectman for years- and held other offices of town 
trust. 
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He was High Sheriff of the County from 1789 to 1801— days 
when Sheriffs wore swords and, for aught I know, Judges, as in 
England, wore wigs. 

lie was aid to the first Governor of Vermont. Governor Chit- 
tenden, a man whose honors and offices didn’t vitiate his simplicity 
of tastes, whose wife was to the last, a fond breeder of poultry. 
This story is told of her that a Mr. Chase, a magnate in the State, 
calling one day upon the Governor, and entering through the 
kitchen was earnestly besought by Her Excellency not to tread on 
the goslings. “ Goslings ! Goslings!” cried the indignant visitor, 
“I thought I was in the Governor’s house and not in a damned 
goosepen.” 

Major Chipman was a mason, rose to be Grand Master of the 
State. His daughter, Mrs. Loomis, present to-day, tells mo she 
remembers ri din g oyer quite a portion of the Connecticut Valley 
with her father while founding lodges and discharging his other 
official duties. 

Much, let me be just, to-day, of what Major, Col. Chipman 
did and became I feel assured was due to Mrs. Chipman — and he 
isn’t the first man nor the last that owes such a debt to his wife — 
one of the best of wives and women, faithful to her place and rela- 
tion from her marriage in 1772 till her death in 1810. Her 
father, Abisba Washburn, a native of Salisbury, Conn., afterwards 
a resident of Middlebury, living on what is, I think, still the farm 
of Smith K. Seeley, was a founder, and cast cannon during the 
Revolution and in aid of it. A, neighbor of his coming into his 
furnace one day asked him, “ Mr. Washburn, which fire do think 
is the hottest, this one here in the forge, or that fed by the Devil 
in the regions below !” (that place that begins with an aspirate and 
ends with a liquid, you know what I mean) . “ Jump in, sir, jump 
in and you can try them both in half a minute !” was his instant 
response. 

His daughter Sarah, wife of our Col. Chipman, was, as I have 
intimated, a woman of remarkable character. Thrifty, econom- 
izing, managing, a “woman of faculty,” as wc say in New 
England, cheerful, patient, industrious, energetic, and of unusual 
intelligence she was a helpmate in the truest sense of the word. 
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She had the courage of a Spartan woman, of that one, who 
when her son, wounded in battle .and limping in his gait, complain- 
ed of his fate, replied, “ Do not grieve, my soil, for at every stop 
of yours you will gi ve proof of your unexampled valor.” 

Through much of that painful straggle for Independence she 
shared her husband’s- dangers and privations, and with her oldest 
child, then seven, afterwards Mrs. Jabez Rogers, was present with 
him when Fort George was surrendered. Earnestly besought by 
the other women of the Fort to go below (out of danger during the 
siege,) she steadily refused, saying that if taken at all she would 
be “ taken above ground.” 

Her unequalled nerve and presence of mind are illustrated in 
fbe following incident. Searching one night in tho little loft of her 
log cabin for an article she wanted, the half-inch end of her tallow 
candle fell out of its socket in the candle-stick and, as if bymiraelo, 
turned a complete somersault and stood blazing end up, in the top 
of an uncovered keg of powder. With a coolness that positively 
staggers belief, she drew back, gave a, single look and a single 
thought, then stooped, cautiously laid hold of the burning stab, 
lifted it from the keg and neither screamed nor fainted in the act 
that saved herself, her children, her husband and her cabin from 
instant destruction. If there are five within my hearing who could 
do that deed Will they please step forward upou the platform. 

She was a woman of great good nature, too, could appreciate a 
joke, and once upon a time, perpetrated one that has come down to 
us. A pompous, all-sufficient, self-sufficient, insufficient youth was 
one evening to be taken into the masonic lodge, which then held its 
moetingsat the Grand Master’s-Col. Chipman’s. He came at dusk 
and sat down in the kitchen awaiting his summons to the appointed 
room. Mrs. Chipman quietly placed the gridiron on the coals. It 
was after all meal hours, the candidate for masonic honors was 
not a little disturbed all over, perhaps, by the proceeding and sat 
eyeing the gridiron which, in turn, eyed the candidate." You’ve 
seen a turkey in the hay-field look into the open mouth of the far- 
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mers jug, and the jug gape back into the eye of the turkey, haven't 
you? That’s the scene! want you to recall or imagine. At last 
lie ventured to ask the use to which the heating iron was to be put. 
Mrs. Chipman quietly replied that an aspirant for masonic immor- 
tality was, that evening, to ho initiated into the fraternity and her 
husband had requested her to have all the implements ready. The 
kitchen door suddenly opened, out bolted the collapsed youth — be 
didn’t “ ride the goat ” that evening, I suspect he never did at Mrs. 
Chipman’s house. 

For thirty-eight years she was Col. Chipman’s devoted wife 
and constant companion save when Occasionally parted from him" by 
the vicissitudes of the war. She died in 1810, aged fifty-seven, he 
nineteen year3 later, aged eighty-iive. They sleep in yonder burial 
place, side by side, as they had lived. The prayer uttered at their 
graves half a century ago let us .echo to-day — Requicscant in 
pace. 

Col. John Chipman, cousin of Nathaniel Chipman, the great 
Jurist of Vermont, who, as is confessed by 'the Bar and Bench 
through the State, more than any other man shaped the jurispru- 
dence of our nascent Commonwealth: cousin of Daniel Chipman, 
tho accomplished Lawyer and Legislator, twelve vear3 State Re- 
presentative Rom Middlebhry, two or three times Speaker of the 
House which then, and till 1836, comprised the whole of the Leg- 
islature, the Senate having that year been created, largely, too, 
through Daniel Chipman’s influence ; uncle of Wm. SweetlandEsq-, 
of Plattsburgh, N. Y., for many years tho acknowledged leader of 
the Clinton County Bar — Col. Chipman I repeat, allied thus to 
Gentlemen, was himself a Gentleman, and a Gentleman of what wo 
delight, now-a-days, to call, “ the Old School.’’ 

Just what do I mean by that phrase, Gentleman of the Old School, 
does some young friend ask? This: — not that be was what in 
just derision you call an old fogy, forever blocking the wheels of 
social progress by his inertia, or by positive resistance, but that 
while progressive he wouldn’t disencumber himself and society of 
.all attained good that he and they might advance the fester that’s 
the notion of progress some men entertain. It means that he believed 



iii ideas and not so much in an idea and hence wanted more than 
one in his inventory, wasn’t a hobbyist, a fanatic, a cogged wheel 
with only one tooth in the circumference ; that while he didn’t 
keep aloof from anything new simply because it was new, he didn’t 
reject what was old and tided and true simply because it was old, 
wouldn’t breathe pure oxygen to-day, just because he had inhaled 
oxygen and nitrogen in the proportion of common air, yesterday, 
wouldn’t advocate walking henceforth on our heads because hither- 
to the world has but jogged along afoot; that he didn’t suppose 
Nature had done her biggest and her best work when she produced 
him, that civilization had come to its perfect flower ip his day, that 
he lived in the focus of all possible light, that previous ages of the 
world might be labelled barbaric and laid away for the curious anti- 
quarian oply. 

That phrase means that while Col. Chipman was a Democrat, 
fought lopg years to free his country from aristocratic rule, was 
pne of the people, believed in the people, he wouldn’t prove 
or publish his Democracy by going to church or into his parlor iu 
his shirt-sleeves, insulting all the dignities, putting his heel upon 
all the little elegancies ; hadhe lived in our day wouldn’t persist 
• in eating with an iron knife if a silver fork lay by him, and yet 
wouldn’t starve rather than use the knife. 

A man is none the worse a man, perhaps, for riding through 
town in a cart, eschewing a neck-tie, letting his elbows peep through 
to the light, combing his hair, save on Sunday, by running his 
finders through it, but he’s none the better for these eccentricities 
which some of our modern demagogues, would-be gentlemen, affect. 
That’s the point. Just make him believe that, bleed him of the illusion 
that in this way he is showing a mind raised above trifles and is 
identifying himself with the great of history, and lie’ll dress and 
.behave like other people. The rankest pride in the world is the 
pride of having no pride at all. That’s the besetting weakness of 
the American people, that, superlatively, is Andy Johnson’s. 

The epithet I have applied to Col. Chipman means that he was 
a man of honor and honored by all who knew him, that he would 
rather be on the side of right than have right on his side, that he 
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wouldn’t vend shoddy to the Government, water his milk, sand his 
sugar or oil Ids wool, that his word was law, given to bo observed 
and not to quiet a clamorous creditor, that he didn’t need an office 
to make him a gentleman, or a gig to- make him respectable, that if 
in office he wouldn’t betray an itching palm, wouldn't look upon the 
Government os a public goose exposed to be plucked by public offi- 
cials and he the best fellow who from the pickings feathered his nest 
the softest, that a railroad pass wouldn’t have bought him to the sup- 
port of a monopoly or a corporation to the damage of the people’s 
interests, he wouldn’thave talked so grandly to -his constituents, dub- 
bing them the sovereign people and himself their humblest servant 
whenhe meant just the reverse of this ; all honey before election,show- 
ing his enormous respect for you by behaving as if he had none for 
himself, and afterwards passing you without recognition or vouch- 
safing you- a single finger if compelled to face you. 

Such was not John Cb'ipman of the old'school, if it pictures at 
all a gentleman of the modern school let it bo a picture of what wo 
are to shun, not copy— a scare-crow, if yod- please, to warn us off 
the field. 

Courteous, hospitable, kind-hearted, affable, uniformly cheer- 
fill, of delicate feeling, good IreeSiog, and eultnve, inexorably jnsl- 
and inflexibly loneat, be was fitted to command esteem, and he 
commanded it. 

Stout, of a full figure, muscular, put together not hung,- 
large, compact head, of the medium height, of commanding pres- 
ence, plucky, of an iron will and endurance, he was made to last 
' and he lasted. It isn’t often that Soldiers and Pioneers whose com- 
mon experiencris hardships that break down ordinary men, live in 
health and vigor to four score years and five. It is stern oaken 
stuff they are made of when, without- flunking or flinching, they do- 
such work so well and do it so long. 

Wo do well, to-day, Ladies and Gentlemen, to look after ns as 
well as before, to honor such heroes, heroes unsung* unbulletined, 
but all the worthier, it may he, for that, heroes who fight net from 
brutal love of the work, not for the glory of the achievement, the 
fame of the thing, but from- sheer love of country and liberty, 
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heroes who are the Heralds and Pioneers of civilization, who, axe 
in hand, migrate, if need he, to chartered townships in the wilder- 
ness, do stalwart labor in transmuting sombre forests to green 
meadows and golden fields, heroes not of such rough natures and 
uncultured tastes as flit from new-born settlement to settlement, 
too savage for the humanizing influence of society, and so hover 
forever on its outskirts, but heroes content to do this rugged, inevit- 
able pioneer work if only out of it shall sprung a cultivated and a 
Christianized civilization. 

Wc, of Middlebury, Ladies and Gentlemen, can afford, if any 
town could, to honor the first Pioneer. Of all this town during 
the last one hundred years has done, done through tire many son3 
and daughters she has reared and the greater number she has edu- 
cated, done through her cultivated Society, her Bar, her Ministry, 
her Statesmen and Legislators, her College, her Seminary, and her 
Press, done in manufactures, in trade, in agriculture and stock-cul- 
ture, done for herself, for the State, for the country, yea, for the 
world— can any of you compute for me how much of all this is due 
to the man, who, one hundred years ago, struck here the first blow, 
planted here the first seeds of a civilization which more than half a 
century he ceaselessly watched and watered till, in his old'age, he 
saw it bearing fruit that cheered his heart into forgetfulness of all 
the toil it had cost him ? 

But admonished by the day, a day that henceforth shall stand 
in the American calendar and heart as signalizing two matchless 
events, twin in nature, though parted by eighth-nine years of space, 
namely, the first and second births of the nation, a birth into life 
and a birth into liberty, a birth of generation and a birth of regen- 
eration admonished by the day and instructed by the teachings of 
the time, let me, in closing, consecrate this occasion to a higher pur- 
pose than any I have yet made it subserve. And herein, bear- me 
witness, I do the occasion no violence, but I magnify and honor it. 

I confess that at the opening of our recent struggle the fact 
that the North were a floating, unsettled, migratory people, in the 
changingstate of flux and flow, gave me no little uneasiness and alarm. 
Patriotism is a lovo of country : it seemed to mo then and it seems 
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somewhere, some spot he loves more than another, than all others, 
which to him is home, the Mecca of his thoughts, the Polo Star of 
his wanderings, and without which he can have hut little gonuino 
patriotism. The French, I grant you, fight grandly from sheer 
love of glory, whether the cause be right or wrong ; our soldiers 
fought, you all know how, from an ineradicable conviction of the 
righteousness of their cause — it isn’t the rank and file of every 
nation’s armies that has intellectual and moral culture sufficient to 
appreciate such a motive — but I tell you, and I ktlow what I am 
saying, a nation never is supremely secure until it superadds to 
every other motive for defence and just attack, that bulwark of 
England’s security — an undying love among her people for the soil, 
for localities, each for some spot he has inherited or has adopted and 
to which he has rooted himself like an oak. You can have no love 
for your country which you have not seen, which to you is an abstrac- 
tion, unless you love your State, your town, your acres, your home, 
which to you are concrete entities. 

Patriotism like charity begins at home if it doesn’t end there. 
That old Cynic, Diogenes, crawling out of his tub, thought ho said 
a smart thing once upon a time when, asked of what nation ho was, 
he replied, coining the word for his miserable need, “ I’m a cosmop- 
olite,” but with the .Boys, Pm obliged to confess “ I can’t see it." 
With Nolan I hope he lived to bewail his abjuration of country. 

I don’t ask you for the conceit that it is said the smallest town 
in Massachusetts exhibits, which spelling its own name H-u-1-1, 
Hull, spells and pronounces in the same way, the last word of Pope’s 
celebrated line — “All are but parts of One stupendous whole.” I 
don’t plead even for the self-complacency of Boston, the hub of 
New England, and the would-be hub of the Universe, but I ask you 
isn’t it time to do what you may in wiping out the reproach 
others, and Vermonters, too, cast upon the State when they say 
that it is a good State to ho bora in and migrate from ? People 
somehow seem to think that because Vermont’s elevation above the 
sea and her altitude in most moral and intellectual things, are higher 
than that of her neighbors and sisters, that therefore her men and 
4 
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vromen, her sons and her daughters, like her water, must all drain 
off, fill full the seaboard cities of the East and settle in the prairie 
pools of the West. 

I call upon you, Vermonters, to fasten upon everything this 
occasion offers, similar occasions offer, (and I rejoice that towns all 
about us and through the State are awakening to the importance of 
these Centennial Celebrations) which shall strengthen your attach- 
ment to localities. Hoot yourselves, Vermonters, root yoursolves, 
Middleburians. S tay here at the East and in one place long enough to 
ask and answer the question whether or not you like- it and it likes 
you. Baptize the spot you have chosen with your tears and with 
your sweat. Make it redolent of yourself, permeate it, percolate it 
yourself. Identify its interests and thoseof your township with with 
your own.. Discharge your duties to your township as to your 
country, it stands to you as a miniature representation of your 
country , discharge them as to yourself. Eructify that spot with 
your labors, enrich it with associations, steep it in memories, vital- 
ize it in every part by putting your own life into it; like the fabled 
mandrake, let it lacerate you to bo torn from it, if your country’s 
invader strikes spear into that soil let it bleed as with your blood, 
then when great national crises come, as come they must and come 
they will for every country, this your indestructible attachment to 
her soil shall supplement and intensify all other interests and 
agencies that move you to the field and marshal you into serried 
ranks for her triumphant defense. 
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0 Mighty Present ! from our souls to-day 
Unloose thy grasp a little while, we pray 
JJor frown that now upon another’s shrine, 

We lay the votive wreaths so lately thine. 

We are not fickle, though it is not Ion" 

Since with glad harmony, triumphant son" 

And waving banners, the exultant throng 

Proclaimed thee monarch — crowned theo kingliest king — 

Lord of the ages — mightiest and best 

Of the dead ycara that in their pallid rest 

Sleep undisturbed, though loud our plaudits ring ! 

Wo are not fickle. Grand, heroic, true, 

Faithful and brave thine earnest work to do, 

0 glorious Present ! we rejoice in theo, 

Thou noble nurse of great deeds yet to be ! 

Hast thou not shown us that our mother Earth 
Still, in exultant joy, gives heroes birth ? 

Do not the old romances that our youth 
Revered and honored as the truest truth, 

Grow pale and dim before the facts sublime 
Tby pen has written on the scroll of Time ? 

Ah ! never yet did poet’s tongue, 

Though like a silver bell it rung, 

Or minstrel, o’er his sounding lyre, 



Breathing the old, prophetic fire, 

Or harper, in the storied walls 
Of Scotia’s proud baronial halls — 

Where mail-clad men with sword and spear. 
Waited entranced the song to hear, 

That through the stormy midnight hour, 
East held them in its spell of power — 

Ah ! never yet did they rehearse 
In flowing rhyme or stately verse, 

The praiso of deeds more nobly done, 

Or tell of fields more grandly won 1 



We laud thee, wo praiso thoe, we bless thee to-day ! 

At thy feet, lowly bending, glad homage we pay ! 

Thou hast taught us that men are as brave as of yore ; 
That the day of great deeds and great thought is not o’er ; 
That the courage undaunted, the far-reaching faith, 

The strength that unshaken looks calmly on death, 

The self-abnegation that hastens to lay 
Its all on the altar have not passed away. 

Thou hast taught us that “ country ” is more than a name ; 
That honor unsullied is better than fame ; 

Thou hast proved that while man can still battle for truth, 
Even boyhood can give up the promise of youth, 

And yielding its life with a smile and a sigh, 

Say t; ’Tis sweet for my God and my country to die !” 

0 heart-searching Present, thy sbns have gone down, 

To the night of the grave in their day of renown ! 

Thy daughters have watched by the hearthstone in vain, 
For the loved and the lost that returned not again. 

No Spartans were they- — yet mid tears falling fast, 

Their faith and their patience endured to the last ; 

And God gave them strength to their kindred to say 
“ Go ye forth to tho fight, while we labor and pray !” 
Thou hast opened thy coffers on land and on sea ; 

And broad-handed Charity, noble and free, 

Has lavished thy bounties on friend and on foe, 
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Like the rain, that descending falls softly and slow 
On the just and unjust, and never jmay know 
The one from the other. When thy story is told 
By some age that looks backward and calls thee “ the old,” 
It shall puzzle its sages, all great as thou art, 

To tell which'was greatest, thy head or thy heart ! 

Mighty words thy lips have spoken — 

Strongest fetters thou hast broken — 

And in tones like those of thunder, 

When the clouds are rent asunder, 

Thou hast made the Nations hear thee — 

Thou hast bade the Tyrants fear thee— 

And our hearts to-day proclaim thee, 

As r they oft have done before^ 

Fit to lead the glorious legions 
Of the glorious days of yore ! 

Tet still, We pray thee, veil awhile 
Thy splendor from our dazzled eyes 
And hide the glory of thy smile, 

Lest our souls wake to new surprise ! 

Bear with us while our feet to-day 
Retrace a dim and shadowy way, 

In search’of whatit well may be, 

Shall help to make us worthier thee ! 

And'now, 0 spirit of the Past, draw near, 

And iet"us feel thy blessed presence hero ! 

With reverent hearts and voices hushed and low, 

We wait to hear thy garments’ rustling flow ! 

From all the conflicts of our busy life, 

From all its'bitter and enduring strife, 

Its eager yearnings and its wild turmoils, 

Its cares, its joys, its sorrows and its toils, 

Its aspirations that too often seem 
T ,;i-e the remembered phantoms of a dream, 

We turn aside. This hour is thine alone, 



And none shall share the grandeur of thy throne. 

Ah! thou art hero ! Beneath theso whispering trees, 
Thy breath floats softly on the passing breeze : 

-We feel the presenco that we cannot see, 

. And every moment draws ns nearer thee. 

Could we but see thee, with thy solemn eyes 
In whose rare depths such wondrous meaning lies— 
Thy dark robes sweeping this enchanted ground— 
Thy, midnight hair with purple pansies crowned— 

Thy lip so sadly sweet, thy brow serene ! 

There is no expectation in thy mien, 

For thou hast done with dreams. Nor joy nor pain 
Can e’er disturb thy placid calm again. 

What is this veil that hides thee from our sight ? 
Breathe it away, thou spirit darkly bright ! 

It may not be ! Our eyes are dim, 

Perhaps with age, perhaps with tears j 
We hear no more the choral hymn 
The angels sing among the spheres. 

Weary and worn and tempest- tossed, 

Much have we gained— and something lost— 

Since in the sun-beams golden glow, ° 

The rippling brooklet’s silvery flow, 

The song of bird or murmuring bee, 

The fragrant flower, the stately tree, 

The royal pomp of sunset skies, 

And all earth’s varied harmonies, 

We saw and heard what never more 
Can Earth or Heaven to us restore, 

And felt a child’s unquestioning faith 
In childhood’s mystic lore ! 

A hundred times the Summer’s fragrant blooms 
Have laden all the air with sweet perfumes— 

A hundred times along the mountain side, 

Autumn has flung his crimson banners wide— 
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A hundred times has kindly Winter Spread 
Ill's snowy mantle o’er the violet’s bed — 

A hundred times has Earth rejoiced to hear 
The Spring’s light footsteps in the forest sere, 

Since on yon grassy knoll the quick, sharp stroke 
Of the young woodman’s axe the silence broke. 

Not then did these encircling hills look down 
On quaint' old farmhouse, or on steepled town. 

No church-spires pointed' to the arching skies; 

No wandering lovers saw the moon arise ; 

No childish laughter mingled with the song 
Of the fair Otter, as it flowed along 
As brightly then as now. Ah ! little recked 
The joyous river, when the sunshine flecked 
Its dancing wavelets, that no human eye 
Gave it glad welcome as it frolicked by ! 

The long, uncounted years had come and flown, 

And it had still swept on, unseen, unknown, 

Biding its time. No minstrel sang its praise, 

No poet named it in immortal lays. 

It played no part in legendary lore, 

And young Bomanee knew not its winding shore. 

But in her own loveliness Nature is glad, 

And little she cares for man’s smile or his frown ; 

In the robes of her royalty still she is clad, 

Though his eye may behold not her sceptre or crown ! 
And over our beautiful Otter the trees 
Swayed lightly as now in the frolicsome breeze ; 

And the meek little violet lifted an eye, 

As blue as its own, to the laughing blue sky. 

Tho harebell trembled on its stem,' 

Down whero the rushing waters gleam, 

A sapphire on tho broidered hem 
Of some fair Naiad of the stream. 

The buttercups, bright-eyed and bold, 
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Held up their chalices of gold' 

To catch the Sunshine and the dew, 

Gaily as those that bloom for you; 

Anti deep within the forest shade, 

Where broadest noon mere twilight made, 
Ten thousand small, sweet censers swung, 
And tiny bells by Zephyrs rung 
Made tinkling music, till the day 
In solemn splendor died away. 

The woods were full of praise and prayer, 
Although no human tongue was there ; 
For'every Pine and Hemlock sung 
The grand cathedral aisles among, 

And every flower that gemmed the sod 
Looked up and whispered “ Thou art God.” 
The birds sang as they sing to-day, 

A song of love and joy alway. 

The brown Thrush from its golden throat 
Poured out its long, melodious note ; 

The Pigeons cooed : the Veery threw 
Its mellow trill from spray to’spray ; 

The wild .Night Hawk its trumpet- blew, 
And the owl cried “ tu whit, tu wlioo,” 
From set of sun to break of day. 

The Partridge reared her fearless brood 
Safe in the darkling solitude, 

And the Bald Eagle built its nest 
High on the tall cliff’s craggy crest, 

And often, when the still moonlight 
Made all the lonely valley bright, 

Down from the hills its thirst to Slake, 

The Deer trod softly through the brake ; 
While far away the spotted Fawn 
Waited the coming of the dawn, 

And trembled when the Panther’s scream 
Startled it from a troubled dream. 
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The Black Bear roamed the forest wide ; 

The fierce Wolf tracked the mountain side r 
The Wild Oat’s silent, stealthy tread 
Was, even there, a fear and dread; 

The Red Fox barked — a strange, weird sound 
That woke the slumbering echoos round, 

And the burrowing Mink and Otter hid 
In their holes the tangled roots amid. 

Lords of their limitless domain, 

Of hill and dale, of mount and plain, 

The wild things dreamed hot of the hour 
When they should own their Master’s power. 

But ho came at last ! With a sturdy hand, 

And a voice of deep and stem command, 

And an eye that looked upon friend and foe 
With the spell of strength in its' kindling glow ; 

With a stately presence, a mien that told 
That his heart was as true as 1 it was bold, 

He came to his own and proclaimed his sway, 

And the forest fled from his glance away ! 

The rightful heir of the regions round, 

Ho golden circlet his forehead crowned, 

But he wore his youth with a kingly grace, 

As : he proudly stepped to his destined place. 

Never a royal couch had he, 

But he made his bed ’neath a greenwood tree, 

And a simple garb of homespun brown 
Round the brave young limbs was folded down, 
Blithely the days and the years sped on ; 

The meed of his toil at length was won — 

A home in the wilderness, fair and sweet, 

Where the hill and the winding river meet. 

Ah ! blest was he when the silent stars, 

Peering from ou} their cloudy bars, 

Looked down on the lowly cot that stood 

5 
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t)eep in the virgin solitude ; 

And saw the cabin windows gleam 
3n the pleasant hearthfire’s ruddy beam, 

While the children laughed, and the mother sang' 

Till the walls with the merry music rang ! 

A hundred years ! A century of change— 

A century of progress vast and strange! 

Ah ! could the dust that under yonder sod 
In patient hope awaits the voice of God, 

Wearing the hues of ruddy life again 
Come forth to mingle with its fellow men, 

How would the earnest, ‘thoughtful, questioning eyes? 
Find marvels everywhere ! In earth and skies ; 

On the broad seas, and where the prairies pour 
Their overflowing wealth from shore to shore ; 

W here the Black Horses, with their eyes of fire, 

Scale the high mountains, panting with desire, 

Or thundering down the valleys, onward sweep 
With long, persistent strides from steep to steep ‘ 
Where tire tamed lightning hastes, with eager thrill, 

To do man’s bidding, and perform his will, 

Or where their river, emerald banks between, 

Bears on its silver tide your- “ Valley Queen.” 

Yet could our voices reach the slumbering dead 
Who rest so calmly in yon grass-grown bed, 

I his truth would-seem with greatest wonder fraught, — » 
That, they are heroes to our eyes and thought. 

For they were men who never dreamed of fame ; 

They did not toil to make themselves a name : 

They little fancied that when years had passed, 

And the long century had died at last, 

Another age should make their graves a. shrine, 

And humble chap.' is for their memory twine. 

They simply strove, as other men may strive, 
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Fall, earnest lives in sober strength to live ; 

They did the duty nearest to their hand ; 

Subdued wild nature as at God’s command ; 

Laid the broad acres open to the sun, 

And made fair homes in forests dark and dun ; 

Built churches, founded schools, established laws, 
Kindly and just and true to freedom’s cause ; 

Resisted wrong, and with stout hands and hearts, 

In war, as well as peace, played well their parts. 
Their men were brave ; their women pure and true ; 
Their sons .ashamed no honest work to do ; 

And while they dreamed no dreams of being great, 
They did great deeds, and conquered hostile Fate. 

We laud them, we praise them, wo bless them to-day ; 

At their graves, as their right, tearful homage we pay ! 
And the laurel-crowned Present comes humbly at last, 
And bends by our side at the shrine of the Past. 

With the hands that such burdens unshrinking have borne, 
From the brow weary cares have so furrowed and worn, 
She takes off the chaplet, and lays it with tears 
That she cares not to hide, at the feet of the Years. 

Hark ! a breath of faint music, a murmur of song ! 

A form of strange beauty is floating along 

On the soft summer ah, and the Future draws near, 

With a light on her young face, unshadowed and clear. 
Two garlands she bears in the arms that not yet 
Have toiled ’neath the burden and heat of the day ; 

Lo ! both are of Amaranth, fragrant and wet 
With the dew of remembrance, and fadeless alway. 

Oh ! well may we hush our vain babblings — and wait ! 

He who merits the crown wears it sooner or late ! 

On the brew of the Present, the grave of the Past, 

The wreaths they have earned shall rest surely at last ! 
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.APPEisrois:. 



The Middlebury Historical Society moved the subject of a cenr 
tennial celebration of the beginning made in Middlebury in 1766, 
at its annual meeting in December, 1865. An elaborate report was 
obtained inregard to the historical facts connected with the chartering 
and settlement of tho town, and a committee appointed to confer 
with citizens in relation to a celebration. A meeting of citizens 
was called “in the early summer,” a plan of celebration adopted, 
and a Committee Of Twenty-Five citizens constituted to carry out 
the design. 

The place at which the celebration was held is the border of a 
wooded ridge, overlooking from the South the point of tho first 
clearing, where, on the bank of Middlebury lliver, the site of the 
first log cabin, and the handsome and spacious farm house a little 
beyond, with its grounds, were immediately in view. Beyond 
these, four miles to tho North along the valley of Otter Creek, 
the public buildings at the village were conspicuous, Chipman's 
Hill, its land-mark, overlooking them at the rear. The morning 
salute for the day was fired from the summit of the “Hill” at sun- 
rise, that given at noon from the place of the first log cabin. 

The farm of John Chipman was the second in situation on Mid- 
dlebury River, from where it enters Otter Creek. The official sur- 
vey of the first division of lots in the township was made in part, 
at least, by Benjamin Smalley in the summer of 1763, and report- 
ed by him “with a plan” to the proprietors in Connecticut, at a 
meeting in December of that year. He occupied the first farm on 
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Middlebury River on his return as a settler in 1773, Cliipman 
file second, on which his clearing ha cl been made, Gamaliel Painter 
the third, these being the three settlers of that first year of settle- 
ment. They being townsmen and neighbors at home, it is probable 
the location may have been chosen by the surveyor, at Je?st for 
himself, in 1763. 

The farm was deeded by John Chipman to William Y. Ripley, 
February 11, 1829 ; by William Y. Ripley to Daniel Kelley, Dec. 
17,1836; by Daniel Kelley to Jonathan Seeley. Jr., Dec. 29, 1836. 
The house (of brick) built by Col. Cliipman, was burned, after 
the sale to Mr. Ripley, and the present house, with its appendages, 
was built by him, and became thus, for six years of her childhood, 
the home of Mrs. J. C. R. Dorr, his daughter. 

The number attending at the celebration, gathering from several 
towns On the national holiday, may have exceeded three thousand 
persons. They came by private conveyance, and numbers from 
the village on the little pleasure steamer “Valley Queen,” built 
at Middlebury in 1865, carriages conveying passengers from the 
landing to the grounds. Upon tho speaker's platform were the 
family representatives of the Pioneer, including Mrs. Mary Loomis, 
widow of the late Horace Loomis, Esq., of Burlington, his daughter; 
Mrs. Alfred Brooks, of New York, daughter of Mrs. Loomis, and 
Mrs. Julia Rogers Cutter of Middlebury, his grand-daughters ; 
Horace Loomis of Burlington, grandson of Mrs. Loomis, his great 
grandson, and Mrs. Professor Kellogg, daughter of Mrs. Cutter, 
his great grand-daughter. 

The exercises were commenced with reading of a Psalm from 
“ the old Family Bible,” and prayer, as noticed in the introduc- 
tion. During this Service, the noon salute was in progi - ess. The 
hour from two to three o’clock was allotted for refreshments on the 
Picnic plan, imperfectly carried out in so large an assemblage. The 
chairman called to order at the platform at three o’clock, but.indi- 
cations of a shower were already obvious, and time was allowed only 
for the remarks of invited guests and the reading of a portion of the 
letters appended below. A saloon for the sale of ices and other re- 
freshments, with a view to the erection of a monument on the ground 
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of the first clearing, was successfully conducted by a committee of 
ladies and gentlemen in charge, and realized a profit of a hundred 
dollars for the fund. 

LETTERS, 

From Rev. Pliny H. White, President of the Vermont His- 
torical Society, Ex Gov. Holley of Connecticut, he. 

Coventry, Yt., June 30, 1866. 

Hear Sir : — Your favor of the 28th has come to hand, and I 
hasten to reply. It would give me great pleasure to accept your 
invitation, and I would surely do so were I not prevented by a pre- 
vious engagement. I have noticed with much interest the prepara- 
tions that have been making for your Pioneer celebration. It is a 
tribute justly due to the memory of the men who struck the first 
blow for civilization in the midst of ‘ the forest primeval’ which 
overshadowed Middlebury a century ago. Those who now enjoy 
the rich, social, intellectual and religious advantages, which cluscer 
around that favored Spot, will be better prepared to appreciate their 
blessings, when they consider, as they will doubtless be led to do by 
the orator and the poet, the privations and hardness experienced by 
those who began to lay the foundations of many generations. Your 
meeting can hardly fail to be both pleasant and profitable, and I 
hope the good example you are setting may be followed by many 
•other towns, aud that thus a new and strong impulse may be given 
to the cause of local history in Vermont. I have requested George 
E. Houghton, Esq., one of the Secretaries of the Vermont Histori- 
cal Society, to attend your celebration as a representative of the 
Society, and I hopo it will bo in his power to do so. 

Yours truly, PLINY H. WHITE. 

Lime V ille, Salisbury, Conn., June 26, 1866. 

My Dear Sir: — Your letter of the 20th inst., post-marked 
21st, was received one day later than it should have been, having 
been directed to Salisbury instead of Lime Ville. An absence of 
several days caused a further delay in my seeing it, so that it was 
opened only on the 24th. I have allowed two or three days to 
elapse before answering it, casting about to see if I could so arrange 
my affairs as to indulge myself in the visit you so kindly invite me 
to make. But I find I cannot. Nothing would have given me 
greater pleasure than a visit to a State whose early history is so 
closely connected with our own, and which had, among its earlier 
settlers, some noble men from my native town of Salisbury. We 
are always proud of the names of Chipmans, Chittendens, Galusha, 
and Everts, and in a proper sense of the Allens, Ethan, Ira and 
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the other brothers, and some others. When wo boast of having 
given three Chief Justices to States of the Union, we include 
Chipman of Vermont with Chief Justice Spencer of New York, 
and Church of our own State. The house in which I had my birth 
was occupied by Ethan Allen, when he was connected with the 
Iron foundry, or cannon furnace here. It is a somewhat singular 
fact, that but one of the names I have mentioned above as emigrants 
to Vermont from Salisbury, is known hero now, and that one is 
Everts. There are no Chittendens, (male,) Cbipmans, Galushas. 
Washburnes or Smalleys amongst us. Allow me to offer for the 
occasion of your meeting, the following sentiment, the thought of a 
brief moment before the steam whistle summons me to lay aside pen 
and paper. 

Tjie State of Vermont , — It has honored itself and its asso- 
ciates in the Union from the day of its organization to tire present 
hour. May the fire of its patriotism burn as brightly [and as 
steadily, through all the' coming ages of its existence as it has done 
in all its past history ; then there will have been no- dimness of the 
luster of her star, and her example will be a perpetual incitement 
to true patriotism to all the existing, and all the prospective States 
of the Union. 

Please name to the gentlemen with whom you are associated, my 
thanks, and accept for yourself assurances, that your invitation 
would have been cordially accepted, did not engagements already 
existing prevent. 

Believe me very truly, your friend, &c., 

A. II. HOLLEY. 

Brandon, July Sd, H 866. 

Dear Sir : — Your favor of the 2d inst, was received by me too 
late to reply by return mail. I feel very grateful for your kind 
invitation on the 4th. Allow me to say that I most cordially ap- 
prove of your proposed celebration, and tender you my sincere 
wishes for its success. I have a deep reverence for, and a near 
affinity to the generation that has preceded us ; for we are their off- 
spring. Out of it, as by birth, we have all sprung, not only 
physically, but intellectually, morally and religiously. I have no 
sympathy with any others in their indifference and contempt of a 
past generation. I say, honor the fathers , as we are commanded 
to honor our father and mother, and thus we may hope our days 
may be long in the goodly land which God in his Providence 1 has 
given us. 

Very truly yours, E. JUNE. 

4 Orwell, July 2d, 1866. 

Dear Sir : — I am glad to learn that the citizens of Middlebury 



ore to have a' centennial celebration of the settlement of the to-tfri 
on the 4th of July, at th'e former residence of Col. John Chipman. 
It would give me great satisfaction to be present on that occasion. 
In my boyhood I resided for two years in the family of Col. Chip- 
man. Fifty-nine years since I came to Middlebury and became a 
member of his family ; have over since resided near and continu'ed 
my intimacy with the citizens of the town. Groat have been th'e 
changes in that time. But one in that school district now remains 
of a numerous pollution then residing there. . Often' have I re- 
flected on the characters of the early settlers of the town. Their 
physiognomy is strongly impressed on my memory. Never was 
there a town peopled with those who bore more strongly the marks 
of the true New England type. In physical development they 
were far above the standard of those who now occupy their places. 
Stalwart and vigorous in body and mind, honest in purpose, in- 
dustrious and persevering in tbeir habits, their integrity and 
social virtues will hardly be equalled by their worthy posterity. 
If space permitted I would gladly name fifty of the prominent citi- 
zens residing in the town at the time I entered it. I trust somb 
one at your meeting will do more ample justice to the facts I have 
only hinted at. 

There are many interesting incidents connected with the place 
you have chosen for your celebration. I Will take the liberty to 
refer to one that may have passed from the memory of the surviving 
residents of that district. About one hundred rods south, of the 
dwelling of Col. Chipimn stood a majestic Elm tree. The road 
passed between this and the river, but near to each. Some of the 
wonder-mongers of the time conceived the idea that Capt. Kidd 
had passed that way, and deposited a pot of money at the foot of 
the tree. This conclusion was verified by the mysterious workings 
of the crotched witch hazle. I well recollect with what awe an’d 
stillness I passed that tree' especially after the ground had been 
opened anew, which it was often daring my residence on the farm, 
and rumor had it that more than oh'cb did a steel rod reach the 
silver treasure; but as' often did it move from under it. If ever 
apprehended it has been kept a pvofouhd secret. That old tree 
like the deluded mouey-digger3 has fallen and mouldered to dust. 

I will conclude this communication by suggesting that the present 
generation can in no way so well discharge' their obligations to a 
virtuous ancestry, as to commemorate their noble deeds; their dis- 
interested sacrifices, and their gigantic efforts to secure to them- 
selves and tkoir posterity peaceful and competent homes, as well as 
civil and religious freedom. 

Yours very respectfully, 

EARL' CUSHMAN. 



